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the patron of science and the arts ; and early this year Johnson, having been represented to him as a very learned and good man, without any certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant him a pension of three hundred pounds a year'. The Earl of Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the honour to announce this instance of his Sovereign's bounty, concerning which, many and various stories, all equally erroneous, have been propagated :
sions granted in France to authors : —'The French nobility have certainly a most pleasing way of satisfying' the vanity of an author without' indulging his avarice. A man of literai-y merit is sure of being caressed by the great,  though seldom enriched. His pension from the crown just supplies half a competence, and the sale of his  labours  makes   some   small addition to his circumstances ; thus the author leads a life of splendid poverty, and seldom becomes wealthy or indolent enough to discontinue an exertion of those abilities by which he rose.'  Whether Johnson's pension led to his writing less than he would otherwise have clone may be questioned.    It is true that in the next seventeen years he did little  more than   finish his edition of Shakespeare, and write his Journey to the Western Islands and two or three political  pamphlets.    But   since  he wrote the last number of The Idler in    the    spring   of   1760   he    had done very little.    His mind, which, to   use   Murphy's   words   (Lrfe,   p. 80), had been  'strained  and  overlaboured by constant exertion,1 had not recovered its tone.    It is likely, that without the pension he would not have lived to write the second greatest of his works — the Lives aj the Poets.
1 How great   a   sum  this   must have   been   in   Johnson's   eyes   is shown by a passage in his Life of Savage (Works, viii. 125).    Savage, he   says,   was  received   into   Lord Tyrconnel's family  and   allowed   a pension of .£200 a 'year.    ' His presence,'  Johnson  writes,   'was sufficient to make any place of publick entertainment popular ;  and his approbation  and example constituted the fashion.    So powerful is genius when it is invested with the glitter of affluence I'    In the last summer of his life, speaking of the chance of his pension being doubled, he said that with six hundred a year ' a man would have the consciousness that he should pass the remainder of his life in splendour, how long soever it might   be.'     Post,   June   30,   1784. David Hume writing in 1751, says : —' I have ,£50 a year, a £100 worth of books, great store of linens and fine clothes, and near £100 in my pocket;  along with order, frugality, a strong spirit of independency, good health,   a   contented  humour,  and an   unabating   love   of  study.     In these circumstances I must esteem myself one  of the happy  and fortunate.'    J.  H.   Burton's  Hume,  \. 342.  Goldsmith, in his Present State of Polite Learning (chap, vii), makes the following observation  on   pen-
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